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were destroyed. There was no loss of life. The Regent
in a paroxysm of rage and fear was about to fly to the
fortress of Moris. But the Prince and the rest of the
Council prevented her flight, and thus the capital was
spared the disorders and scandal of iconoclasm. It was
soon found to be the work of a miserable rabble, dis-
countenanced by the true Reformers, and most fatal to
the cause of the " Beggars."

The storm of the image-breaking, in which many
hundreds of churches were desecrated, had a momentary
effect in overawing the distracted Regent. Orange
firmly refused to take part in a violent repression, whilst
he as firmly insisted on her standing to her post. Wild
as she was with rage and fear, she still in public called
him " her good cousin," and relied on his help, whilst
she told the King that ho was a traitor. Within a few
days of the image-breaking outrages Margaret was con-
vinced that she must bend to the storm. On 25th
August she signed articles of arrangement which declared
the Inquisition in abeyance, and gave the Reformers
liberty of worship in such places as it had been hitherto
practised. Louis of Nassau and the Confederates engaged
to maintain the royal authority, and not to act in concert
against it. The Reformers thought that their cause was
gained. The towns broke out into rejoicing. The
Prince returned to Antwerp, where he formally restored
the Catholic worship in the Cathedral and other churches;
some churches he assigned to the Lutherans, some to
the Calvinists. Ho gave no concession to the Anabaptists,
whom he regarded as anarchists. He executed three of
the recent rioters and banished three others.

The language which the Regent held publicly and in